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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CORPORATORS, 


AT  THEIR 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  7,  1859. 


The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  held 
at  the  Institution,  on  Monday  afternoon,  February  7th,  1859. 

A.  Gl.  Waterman  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  Contributors 
was  read,  with  the  accompanying  documents;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Cresson, 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  be  accepted,  and,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  this  day  to  be  elected,  with 
instructions  to  cause  such  portion  of  the  same  to  be  printed  as  they  shall 
see  proper. 

The  Meeting  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Isaac  Elliott,  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Officers  and  Managers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Edward  Townsend  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Wiegand  were  appointed 
tellers. 

The  Tellers  reported  that  the  following-named  gentlemen  were 
elected,  and  they  were  thereupon  declared  Officers  and  Managers  of 
the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
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PATRON. 

HON.  WM.  F.  PACKER. 

GOVERNOR  OP  THE  STATE. 


PRESIDENT. 

SAMUEL  BRECK. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

A.  G.  WATERMAN, 

•J.  FRANCIS  FISHER, 
FRANKLIN  PEALE, 
THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE,  M.D. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

JOHN  C.  CRESSON. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

THEODORE  CUYLER. 

TREASURER. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 


CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN. 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D. 


CONSULTING  SURGEON. 

WM.  BYRD  PAGE,  M.D. 

MANAGERS. 


Robley  Dunglison,  M.D., 
Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D., 

A.  V.  Parsons, 

Wm.  R.  Lejee, 

Isaac  Elliott, 

Morris  Patterson, 

Thomas  C.  James, 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  were 
C.  Cresson,  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Pierce  Butler, 

James  Dundas, 

John  Wiegand, 

Napoleon  B.  Kneass, 
William  Camac, 

Jas.  S.  Biddle, 

Edward  Townsend. 

read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J. 


THOS.  S.  WIEGAND, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

A.  G.  WATERMAN, 

Chairman. 


o 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE. 

William  R.  Lejee,  Pierce  Butler, 

Isaac  Elliott,  James  Dundas. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  A.  L.  Elwyn,  M.D., 

J.  Francis  Fisber,  Jobn  0.  Cresson, 

William  Camac. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

A.  G.  Waterman,  Morris  Patterson, 

T.  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Napoleon  B.  Kneass, 

Jobn  Wiegand. 


ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE. 

Franklin  Peale,  A.  Y.  Parsons, 

James  S.  Biddle. 


HOME. 

Thomas  C.  James,  A.  G.  Waterman, 

Franklin  Peale,  John  C Cresson, 

Edward  Townsend. 


FEMALE  TISITOKS. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Kane, 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Waterman, 

Mrs.  F.  Peale, 


Mrs.  A.  L.  Elwyn, 
3Irs.  J.  C.  Cresson, 
Mrs.  Butler. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


PRINCIPAL. 

William  Chapin. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS. 

Joseph  Fleming,  Mary  E.  Woodward. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Elizabeth  A.  Fennimore,  Sarah  Lynch, 

Sarah  J.  McIntire. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC. 

Ernest  Pfeiffer. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Ambrose  Karrigan,  Peter  Weaver, 

Maria  Gill. 

PREFECT. 

William  L.  Humphreys. 

MASTER  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

Edwin  T.  McIntyre. 

ASSISTANT. 

William  McMillen. 

TEACHER  OF  BROOM-MAKING. 

C.  H.  Shaw. 

MISTRESS  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

Leah  Ann  Siiarpless. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  Eliza  White. 

ASSISTANT  MATRON. 

Rebecca  Collins. 

SALESMAN. 

Charles  Kelly. 


VISITING  PHYSICIAN. 

A.  E.  Stocker,  M.D. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 


The  Managers  submit  their  Twenty-Sixth  Annual 
Report.  They  present  it  to  the  contributors,  chiefly 
in  the  form  and  substance  of  the  yearly  communication 
of  the  Principal.  His  statement  of  the  present  condi- 
tion and  future  wants  of  the  Institution  explains  im- 
portant circumstances  connected  therewith ; and  they 
lay  it  before  the  corporators  and  the  public  for  their 
consideration. 

During  the  existence  of  this  Institution,  now  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  many  pupils  have  been  trained 
here — from  the  tender  age  of  childhood  to  that  of  ma- 
turity. After  the  term  of  their  residence  as  scholars 
had  expired,  all  those  who  were  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  the  world  received  the  continued  guar- 
dianship of  the  Managers.  They  had  been  educated 
under  their  supervision ; they  had  been  furnished  with 
the  means  of  mental  activity ; they  had  been  raised, 
intellectually,  to  a level  of  the  educated  who  are 


blessed  with  sight.  They  were  anxious  to  labor  for 
their  support,  and  needed  only  the  protecting  care  of 
the  Institution  and  kind  superintendence  of  its  officers, 
to  realize  their  expectations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Board  of  Managers  established  a new  de- 
partment, which  was  called  “ The  Home  and  was 
intended  to  shelter  and  give  occupation  to  those  adults 
who  had  graduated  with  honor.  This  plan  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  But  its  in- 
mates have  hitherto  had  youth  and  health  for  their 
portion.  Not  one  is,  perhaps,  beyond  thirty  years  of 
age.  They  are  all,  indeed,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
“ but  every  setting  sun  will  find  them  older.”  Health 
may  accompany  them,  even  unto  old  age  ; but  youth — 
the  strength  of  youth  will  get  less  and  less,  and  finally 
depart. 

A deficiency  in  their  earnings  will  follow  the  ad- 
vance of  years.  To  supply  that  deficiency  is  a matter 
of  anxiety,  and  may  not  inappropriately  be,  even  now, 
the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the  public.4  Our  desire  is 
to  obtain  a capital  that  shall  produce  six  thousand 
dollars  a year.  Already  a beginning  has  been  made. 
The  late  Thomas  P.  Cope  gave  for  that  fund,  before 
his  death,  five  hundred  dollars.  His  example  has  been 
followed  by  others ; and  the  Board  of  Managers  has 
appropriated  the  amount  received  for  legacies,  be- 
queathed since  the  establishment  of  the  “ Home,”  to 
the  same  fund. 
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We  are  thus  preparing  for  the  future  welfare  of 
those  whose  lives  may  be  spared  by  Providence  until 
the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  old  age  overtake  them. 
We  respectfully,  therefore,  invite  posthumous  gifts 
from  the  benevolent.  Remember  the  poor  bereft  blind, 
in  a spirit  of  pious  and  generous  charity,  in  your 
testamentary  bequests ; give  to  “ The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,”  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  use  of  the  “ Home”  in  that  Institu- 
tion, such  sums  as  your  compassionating  hearts  may 
dictate.  These  gifts  will  come  in  slowly,  yet  in  good 
time  for  our  Avants.  They  will  be  applied  to  their  use 
only  when  the  donor  is  receiving  his  rervard  in 
heaven. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  will  show  the  happy 
state  of  our  large  school,  uoav  numbering  one  hundred 
and  fifty-tAvo  individuals.  No  death  has  occurred 
under  our  roof  during  the  past  year.  Good  health  has 
generally  prevailed,  together  Avith  industry,  content- 
ment, and  correct  behavior. 

Since  the  last  Report,  hoAvever,  Avas  issued,  the 
Institution  has  been  deprived,  by  death,  of  the  valu- 
able services  of  its  honored  senior  vice-president,  Judge 
John  K.  Kane ; AA'hose  devotion  to  the  best  interests  ot 
the  blind  Avas  unbounded ; and  Avhose  loss  is  deplored 
by  every  one  connected  with  the  Institution.  As  a 
feeble  tribute  to  his  rare  worth,  heartfelt  resolutions 
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were  passed  by  the  Board ; and  they  have  directed 
that  a “ minute,”  prepared  by  a member  of  the  Board, 
should  be  appended  to  this  Report. 

On  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

SAMUEL  BRECK, 

President. 


A BRIEF  MEMORIAL 

OF  THE  LATE 

JUDGE  JOHN  Iv.  KANE, 

SENIOR  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

PREPARED,  BY  DESIRE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  BY  ROBLEY 
DUNGLISON,  M.D.,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Their  late  distinguished  vice-president — John  K.  Kane — 
from  the  very  first,  took  profound  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ; but 
it  was  not  until  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  held  on  the  6th  of  March,  1837,  in  the  hall  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  that  he  was  elected  into  the 
Board.  From  the  moment  of  his  admission  he  became  one  of 
its  most  active,  energetic,  and  able  members.  The  first  motion, 
made  by  him  on  the  6th  of  June,  was  to  determine  what  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  testify  the  respect  of  the  Board  for 
Mr.  Birch,  a great  benefactor  of  the  Institution,  who  had 
recently  died ; and  the  result  was  the  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  exhibition-room,  and  the  purchase  of  the  burial- 
lot  at  Laurel  Hill.  On  the  3d  of  July,  following,  the  first 
Committee  of  Instruction  was  appointed,  of  which  he  was  a 
member ; as  he  subsequently  was  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  and,  lastly,  of  the  present  Committee  of  Instruction, 
of  which  he  still  formed  part  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  In 
the  year  1847,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents; 
and,  on  the  resignation,  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  of  the 
office  of  vice-president,  in  1854,  became  senior  vice-president. 

In  addition  to  the  various  official  positions  which  he  occupied 
in  the  Institution,  he  usually  formed  an  important  part  of  com- 
mittees on  special  subjects;  and,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  Institution,  he  was,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1842, 
made  chairman  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  remodelling  the  whole;  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  an 
organization,  on  a more  extensive  scale,  was  recommended  by 
the  committee,  in  conformity  with  a general  plan  suggested  by 
the  Board,  the  details  of  which  were  left  subject  to  modification 
by  the  committee.  The  Board,  at  the  same  time,  resolved, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  erect  a “ Birch  Retreat,  and  that  the 
same  committee  should  be  charged  with  its  organization.  This 
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“ Retreat”  was  designed  for  those  pupils  whose  terms  had 
expired,  and  was  the  prototype  of  the  present  “ Home.”  On 
the  21st  of  April,  1812,  the  Committee  of  Organization  reported 
a system  of  general  arrangement  and  management,  with  a series 
of  revised  by-laws,  such  as  exist  essentially  at  the  present  day. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  he  appeared,  was  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1858. 

A reference  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers  ex- 
hibits the  many  important  proceedings  of  the  Board,  in  which 
Judge  Kane  was  personally  engaged  for  the  promotion  of  an 
institution  for  which  he  felt  so  profound  and  abiding  an  inte- 
rest; and  yet  none  but  those  with  whom  he  was  associated 
can  know  how  zealously  and  ably  he  co-operated  with  them. 
There  was  not,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  a single  question  of 
magnitude  in  which  he  did  not  participate,  and  on  which  his 
cultivated  intellect  did  not  shed  light,  and  facilitate  a satisfac- 
tory determination.  Although  absorbed  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment,  first  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession 
as  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  in  the  elevated  and  responsible 
position  of  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  generally  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board;  and  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  presence  of  no  member  was 
hailed  with  more  satisfaction.  At  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, courteous,  gallant,  and  conciliating,  he  was  as  open 
as  he  was  fearless  in  the  exposition  of  his  views ; ever  solicitous 
to  avoid  giving  pain,  and  never  permitting  himself  to  be  unduly 
ruffled  at  the  honestly-entertained  and  frankly-expressed  con- 
victions of  others.  The  Board  have,  indeed,  lost  in  him  an 
able,  energetic,  conscientious,  and  exemplary  associate;  the  blind, 
one  who  could  not  be  surpassed  in  intensity  of  devotion  to  their 
best  interests ; and  it  is  to  commemorate  the  sad  bereavement, 
which  every  one  connected  with  the  Institution  has  sustained  by 
his  death,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  have  directed  this  brief 
memorial  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Institution. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  held  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1858,  it  was  resolved,  that  a copy  of  the  above  memorial  be 
appended  to  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  raised  characters  for  distribution  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
“ condition,  progress,  and  prospects”  of  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  pupils,  including  those  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  department,  at  the  present  time 
(Jan.  1,  1859),  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 


On  the  1st  January,  1858,  there  were, 

. 150 

Discharged  or  left  during  the  year,  . 

17 

Died,  ....... 

none 

Received  during  the  year, 

. 19 

Remaining,  ...... 

. 152 

Of  this  number  there  are 

From  Pennsylvania,  .... 

. 122 

“ New  Jersey,  .... 

. 14 

“ Delaware,  . 

5 

“ Maryland,  . 

5 

“ All  other  places,  .... 

6 

Total,  . . 152 


Of  these,  twenty-four  contribute  in  part  to  their  own 
support,  as  assistant  teachers  or  by  their  own  industry, 
and  twelve  are  pay  pupils  in  full  or  in  part,  including 
five  day  scholars. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  unusually  good; 
no  death  lias  occurred  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  larger  than  at  any  former  period.  The  house 
is  entirely  filled,  including  also  the  building  for  adult 
workmen  on  Twentieth  Street ; and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Institution,  the  applications 
for  admission  are  more  than  we  are  able  to  accommodate. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  teachers  and 
officers  have  discharged  their  duties  with  ability  and 
faithfulness. 

The  past  year  has  been  attended  with  the  usual  good 
results.  Every  department  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration. 

Our  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  hitherto 
pursued.  The  following  subjects  have  been  taught 
during  the  year : Orthography,  with  definitions,  Ety- 
mology, Geography,  with  maps  and  globe,  Reading, 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  mental  and  slate,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Rome,  France,  General  History,  Physio- 
logy, Writing  and  Pin-type,  Natural  History,  Philoso- 
phy of  Natural  History,  Paley’s  Evidences,  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Natural  Philosophy,  “ Useful  Knowledge,”  and 
Algebra.  In  addition,  there  were  several  classes  weekly 
of  general  literature  and  miscellaneous  reading. 

A public  examination  was  held  at  the  close  of  the 
last  term,  embracing  nearly  all  the  above  subjects,  in 
which  forty  classes  were  reviewed.  It  exhibited  a large 
amount  of  knowledge  imparted,  and  commendable  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  employed  at  the  present  time,  fourteen 
blind  instructors  in  the  school,  music,  and  work  de- 
partments ; eight  of  whom  receive  salaries,  and  six  are 
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members  of  “ The  Home,”  who  are  paid  according  to 
the  time  actually  engaged.  We  have  also  one  male 
and  two  female  seeing  teachers  in  the  school,  one  in 
the  musical,  and  three  in  the  handicraft  department. 

As  considerable  interest  is  often  expressed  in  the 
success  of  those  who  graduate  from  the  Institution,  I 
subjoin  a list  of  them  as  far  as  ascertained : — 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Jacob  Berry  (deceased),  late  principal,  Tennessee  Institution. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  former  principal,  Indiana  Institution ; at  pre- 
sent, principal  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution. 

W.  S.  Fortescue,  late  principal,  Georgia  Institution. 

II.  Jouette  Gray,  principal  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Virginia 
Institution. 

D.  Loughery  (deceased),  late  principal,  Maryland  Institution. 

Eli  Whelan,  late  principal,  Tennessee  Institution  and  Missouri 
Institution. 

Hannah  Guillan,  first  teacher,  Georgia  Institution. 

Matilda  Hankins,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Nancy  Henderson,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Elizabeth  A.  Fennimqre,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Sarah  Lynch,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Mary  A.  Malette,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Fanny  Gutzlaff,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Elizabeth  A.  Wilson,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Jane  Warmack,  teacher,  Tennessee  Institution. 

Mary  Donelly,  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

in  the  music  department. 

Hugh  Coyle,  music  teacher  and  piano  tuner,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mitchel  B.  Clark,  music  teacher,  late  of  Georgia  Institution. 

William  Graham,  music  teacher,  Virginia  Institution. 

Richard  Guyn,  music  teacher;  also  in  school  branches. 

Abraham  Marsh,  organist,  music  teacher,  and  piano  tuner. 

J.  E.  S.  Magruder,  organist,  music  teacher,  and  tuner,  in  Mary- 
land Institution. 
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Edw.  Mack,  organist,  music  teacher,  and  piano  tuner. 

Samuel  Pyle  (deceased),  music  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
James  Brenan  (deceased),  music  teacher  and  tuner,  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

James  Ramsey,  music  teacher  and  piano  tuner. 

Edgar  Porter,  organist,  music  teacher,  and  tuner. 

David  Wood,  organist,  music  teacher,  and  tuner. 

William  Smith,  organist  and  piano  tuner. 

•Jonathan  Dyer,  vocalist. 

Beniah  Parvin,  vocalist,  church  choir. 

Hobart  Colburn,  organist,  music  teacher,  and  tuner. 
Frederick  Fielding,  organist,  music  teacher,  and  tuner. 
William  Bertram,  teacher  on  violin. 

John  C.  Brown,  music  teacher  and  piano  tuner. 

Ambrose  Karrigan,  organist,  teacher,  and  tuner,  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

Peter  Weaver,  music  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Robert  Wheaton,  music  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
John  Romig,  teacher  on  violin. 

Sarah  A.  Dandy  (Mrs.  Mack),  late  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution. 

Maria  Gill,  music  teacher  and  vocalist,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Maria  Cormany,  organist  and  teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Annie  Fithian,  singer  in  church  choir. 

Emma  Westby,  singer  in  church  choir. 

Rachel  (Laird)  Wood,  singer  in  church  choir. 

Isabella  McCullough,  singer  in  church  choir. 

teachers  of  handicraft. 

William  McGiffen,  late  Indiana  Institution. 

Augustus  Cruser,  late  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

William  McMillen,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Hannah  Hildreth,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Sarah  Marsh,  late  Indiana  Institution. 


recapitulation  of  graduates,  etc. 


Teachers,  &c.,  in  school  branches,  . 
Organists  and  teachers  of  music,  . 
Teachers  in  handicraft, 


16 

30 

5 


Total 


51 


Besides  these,  there  are  thirty-three  male  graduates, 
ascertained  to  be  depending  for  support  mainly  on  their 
trades.  And  a large  number  of  female  graduates  have 
been  educated  and  returned  to  their  homes,  with  re- 
sources of  enjoyment  and  usefulness  which  otherwise 
they  never  could  have  possessed. 


The  number  learning,  or  employed  at,  brush-making  in  the  In- 
stitution, is,  ........ 

The  number  learning  broom-making,  . 

The  number  at  weaving  carpets  or  door-mats, 

Total  males  at  trades,  ...  . 


26 

5 

68 


Number  learning  on  the  piano,  . ...  63 

“ “ organ,  ......  8 

“ “ all  other  instruments,  ...  33 

“ vocal  music,  ......  62 

Total  engaged  in  music,  ......  86 

Whole  number  in  the  school  branches,  .....  87 


The  hours  employed  in  school,  music,  and  industry, 
are  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  ; with  a recess  of  ten  minutes 
at  the  close  of  every  hour,  for  exercise  and  fresh  air, 
and  one  hour  at  dinner-time. 

Music  continues  to  be  successfully  taught  by  Mr. 
Pfeitfer.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  32  performers, 
capable  of  executing  a number  of  tine  overtures  and 
other  compositions  of  a high  order.  The  choruses  and 
solos  also  embrace  some  of  the  best  selections  from  the 
operas  and  oratorios.  The  performers  are,  on  the 
violin,  19;  flute,  5;  clarionet,  2;  horn,  1;  trombone, 
2;  trumpet,  1;  basso,  1;  violoncello,  2;  oboe,  1 (in- 
troduced the  past  year).  The  chorus  (40  in  number), 
receives  lessons  three  hours  a week.  4 he  orchestra 
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receives  four  lessons  a week ; piano  pupils,  two  and 
three  lessons  a week,  and  practise  one  hour  or  more 
daily. 

Music  is  largely  cultivated  as  a source  of  enjoyment; 
but,  in  a more  practical  sense,  many  pupils  are  prepared 
as  organists,  teachers  and  tuners  of  the  piano,  and 
singers  in  church  choirs.  There  are  four  now  prepared 
to  perform  in  church ; eight  able  to  teach  on  the  piano; 
five  able  to  teach  on  the  violin ; and  three  to  tune 
pianos.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number  engaged 
in  music,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  give  promise  of 
success. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  and  to  attend  public  worship  at 
least  once  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  churches  selected  by 
their  parents  or  guardians.  Sabbath-school  and  biblical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Institution ; but  no  sectarian 
views  are  ever  inculcated. 

We  continue  to  experience  the  good  effect  of  the 
outfit  appropriations  from  the  Wednesday  “ Exhibition 
Fund,”  to  deserving  and  industrious  pupils  on  leaving 
the  Institution.  The  amount  so  allowed  during  the 
past  year,  was  $935.  Compensation  to  graduates, 
$276,  Total,  $1211. 

The  whole  amount  given  to  graduates  from  the  begin- 
ning is  $5050.  The  amount  remaining  in  the  Fund 
at  the  present  time  is  $2661  60. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  more  good  with 
so  small  an  amount  of  means,  both  to  the  pupil  and  the 
Institution.  While  it  starts  the  one  in  his  simple  trade, 
it  relieves  the  other  from  inevitably  increasing  numbers. 
Many  persons  admitted  to  learn  handicraft,  are  unable 
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to  procure  the  stock  and  tools  to  commence  with  on 
leaving.  In  this  condition,  without  an  outfit,  they  must 
be  employed  by  the  Institution,  or  discharged  helpless, 
on  the  community.  The  latter  alternative  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed if  possible.  It  would  render  all  the  expense  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  them  entirely  useless,  and  defeat 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Institution. 

And  it  is  equally  important  that  no  encouragement 
should  exist  for  depending  to  any  considerable  extent 
upon  the  Institution  for  employment.  All  the  tenden- 
cies should  be,  so  far  as  we  can  create  and  strengthen 
them,  the  other  way.  And  above  all,  let  it  be,  as  I am 
happy  to  say  it  now  generally  is,  that  the  pupil  will 
come  up  voluntarily,  as  soon  as  he  feels  his  ability  to 
do  so,  and  ask  his  discharge,  to  depend  upon  his  own 
industry  elsewhere. 

Adults  are  received  for  short  periods,  usually  for  one 
year,  to  learn  handicraft.  The  State  provides  during 
their  stay  as  for  younger  pupils.  The  object  is  the 
same,  instruction,  but  to  them  in  a mechanic  art  only. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  trades  thus 
taught  should  be  simple,  easily  acquired,  needing  but 
a small  outlay  for  tools  and  machines,  and  such  as  may 
he  followed  in  small  country  towns , and  without  requiring 
the  finishing  labor  of  seeing  persons. 

In  our  own  experience,  these  practical  requisites  are 
found  united  more  completely  in  broom-making  than 
in  any  other  branch.  Thus  far  every  pupil  who  has 
acquired  it  has  left  the  city  to  follow  it  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  And  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  they 
are  doing  well. 

The  other  leading  branch  of  industry  taught  in  the 
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Institution  is  brush-making.  The  blind  are  also  suc- 
cessful in  this,  but  not  quite  independent  of  the  labor 
of  others.  The  statement  appended  to  this  report, 
shows  the  large  number  of  brushes  and  brooms  made 
in  the  workshop  during  the  year.  Mat  and  carpet 
weaving  are  followed  to  a more  limited  extent.  Four 
or  five  looms  only  are  employed. 

The  pupils  and  workmen  exhibit  commendable  in- 
dustry. The  amount  of  wares  manufactured  yearly 
does  not  exhibit  their  full  industrial  capacity.  We  are 
necessarily  limited  by  the  extent  of  sales.  Could  we  sell 
more,  a larger  amount  of  stock  could  be  manufactured. 

We  are  thus  yearly  preparing  for  useful  and  indus- 
trious lives,  many  who,  from  their  misfortune,  would 
become,  otherwise,  a burden  to  their  friends  or  a charge 
to  the  community,  and  in  such  a condition,  among  its 
most  hopeless  and  unhappy  members. 

The  Legislatures  of  this  and  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union  recognize  this  beneficent  work  by  their  an- 
nual appropriations.  It  is  a natural  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  an  enlightened  public  sympathy.  Every  blind 
child  is  regarded  as  entitled  to  advantages  which  the 
seeing  enjoy  in  the  systems  of  public  instruction  so 
generally  established. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  21  Institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind,  containing  about 
1100  blind  persons,  including  some  50  adults  employed 
by  them.  These  are  principally  young  persons,  and  all 
in  the  vigor  of  life. 

There  are  probably  at  the  present  time  (Jan.  1, 1859) 
nearly  10,000  white  blind  persons  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  We  may  assume  two- 
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fifths  of  these  to  be  above  or  under  age,  or  otherwise 
incapacitated  to  he  admitted  into  our  Institutions. 

The  whole  number  received  into  all  the  Institutions 
from  their  foundation,  and  now  living,  is  estimated  at 
2100.  Excluding  this  number  and  those  not  eligible, 
amounting  together  to  about  6100  persons,  there  would 
remain  nearly  4000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States, 
of  fair  mental  capacity,  who  are  not  at  present  receiving 
any  regular  mental  or  mechanical  instruction.  Many  of 
these  will  never  be  reached.  But  Institutions  have 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  additional  energies  are  constant- 
ly put  forth.  In  1833,  the  first  three  Institutions  were 
founded  in  the  United  States,  the  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1839,  there  were  five ; in 
1844,  seven  ; in  1851,  fourteen  ; in  1858,  twenty-one. 

By  the  census  of  1850,  the  proportion  of  white  blind 
persons  to  the  whole  population  was  : For  the  United 
States,  one  in  2445.  For  Pennsylvania,  one  in  2830. 
For  New  Jersey,  one  in  2506.  For  Delaware,  one  in 
2640. 

Average  of  the  three  States  sustaining  pupils  here, 
one  in  2658. 

The  actual  number  of  white  blind  persons  in  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  census  of  1850,  was  798.  Assuming 
the  percentage  of  increase  for  the  previous  ten  years, 
the  present  number  is  about  1200.  Deducting  all  who 
are  ineligible,  as  before,  and  those  who  have  been,  or 
are  now  in  this  Institution,  and  the  estimated  number 
in  the  State,  proper  subjects  of  instruction,  is  about  420. 

The  problem  for  the  philanthropist  and  the  legislator, 
in  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  is,  whether 
this  number,  or  what  considerable  portion  of  them,  may 
be  successively  reached  by  this  Institution  ? 


By  disposing  of  the  adult  portion  in  short  terms  of 
one  or  two  years  each,  the  solution  ceases  to  be  very 
formidable. 

With  enlarged  sales,  and  a reduction  of  the  term  of 
younger  pupils  to  below  8 years , in  certain  cases , with 
some  additional  class  and  workshop  accommodations,  it 
is  entirely  practicable,  in  my  opinion,  for  this  Institu- 
tion to  educate  all  the  blind  in  this  State  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  induced  to  apply , ivithout  materially  increasing 
the  number  of  pupils,  at  any  one  time,  over  the  present 
number. 

The  “ Home”  department  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  female  graduates,  who  are 
homeless,  or  have  not  the  opportunity  of  employing  their 
time  usefully  elsewhere.  It  was  limited  to  20  in  its 
original  organization,  but  is  at  present  below  that  num- 
ber. Most  of  these  render  good  service  to  the  Institu- 
tion, as  assistants  in  the  classes  and  music,  and  their 
good  moral  and  social  influence  over  the  younger  pupils 
is  fully  appreciated. 

No  Institution  can  be  indifferent  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  those  once  committed  to  its  charge,  and  on 
whom  great  pains  have  been  bestowed  to  qualify  them 
for  the  duties  of  life.  And  while  it  distinctly  avows 
that  it  was  founded  for  education  only,  and  not  as  an 
Asylum,  it  is  not  insensible  to  the  earnest  struggles  and 
discouragements  of  those  who  falter,  and  who  in  their 
feebleness  or  want  of  business  tact,  fail  to  sustain  them- 
selves. 

The  seeing  mechanic  finds  access  to  any  workshop 
that  requires  workmen.  Failing  in  one,  he  seeks  an- 
other. He  has  a wide  range.  Not  so  with  the  blind 


graduate.  Every  workshop  is  closed  to  him.  He  is  iso- 
lated. He  is  more  confined  to  place  and  circumstances. 
There  are  exceptions  of  course.  But  this  is  the  gene- 
ral condition. 

This  being  the  case,  there  will  always  be  some  worthy 
and  industriously  disposed  blind  persons,  who  will  fail 
of  earning  their  support  for  want  of  opportunity.  For 
these,  in  their  misfortune  and  in  their  declining  years, 
some  quiet  industrial  Retreat  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  be  provided,  by  private  means.  While 
no  portion  of  the  appropriations  for  educational  pur- 
poses should  be  diverted  from  this  legitimate  end,  an 
enlightened  humanity  will  justify  an  appeal  to  those, 
especially,  who  are  prepared  to  make  charitable  bequests, 
to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  some  practical  organiza- 
tion for  the  employment  and  relief  of  such  persons. 

Most  persons  thus  afflicted,  who  have  yet  hands  to 
work  and  hearts  to  seek  it,  ask  employment  rather  than 
charity.  They  beseech  you  not  to  consign  them,  on 
account  of  a great  providential  misfortune,  to  a life  of 
pauperism  and  neglect.  With  sensibilities  rendered 
more  acute  by  the  culture  they  have  received,  they 
look  with  a just  horror  to  a long  night  of  dreary  idle- 
ness, poverty,  and  dependence.  They  are  prepared  to 
earn,  perhaps,  three-fourths  or  a half,  or  less,  towards 
their  own  support ; they  ask  to  do  this — to  do,  at  least, 
all  in  their  power  to  relieve  their  friends  and  the  com- 
munity from  their  maintenance. 

There  were  manufactured,  during  the  year,  over 
30,000  brushes,  of  the  various  descriptions;  19,188 
brooms;  1693  yards  of  carpet;  and  400  door-mats. 

Nearly  8000  more  brooms  have  been  made  than  in 
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the  year  previous,  being  an  increase  of  about  70  per 
cent.  The  progress  of  this  branch,  since  its  recent  in- 
troduction, in  1855,  has  been  as  follows: 


In  1855,  there  were  manufactured,  . . . 2,263 

“ 1856,  “ “ ...  8,420 

“ 1857,  “ “ ...  11,305 

“ 1858,  “ “ ...  19,188 


As  the  larger  portion  of  the  male  blind  must  depend 
hereafter  upon  their  industry,  their  mechanical  trades 
should  be  not  only  those  which  are  in  demand  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  but,  as  stated,  such  as  they  can 
fully  acquire  and  follow.  In  the  Imperial  Institution 
at  Paris,  some  of  the  pupils  learn  cabinet-making  and 
turning.  Ornamental  work  of  this  character  is  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
blind ; but,  in  this  country,  it  would  be  of  no  other 
practical  good  whatever.  Nor  has  the  manufacture  of 
beautiful  hearth-rugs  and  wares  of  that  kind,  been 
attended  with  any  profitable  result  to  the  pupils,  or  the 
institutions  that  introduced  them — while  they  show 
what  beautiful  work  may  be  accomplished  by  persons 
laboring  under  this  great  privation. 

In  conclusion,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Institution  is  in  such  a prosperous  condition ; and 
that  it  is  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  accomplishing  the 
original  objects  of  its  foundation,  and  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  its  friends  and  the  State,  in  its  yearly  progress. 
For  all  these  good  results,  our  gratitude  is  eminently 
due  to  Almighty  God,  whose  kind  providence  has  so 
abundantly  favored  us. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN, 

January  1,  1859.  Principal. 


APPENDIX. 


STATEMENTS  EXHIBITING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT. 

ARTICLES  MADE  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  IN  185S. 

BY  MALE  PUPILS  AND  WORKMEN. 

18,820  Hand-Scrubs, 

2,401  Hair  Brushes, 

1,636  Dusting  “ 

1,541  Horse  “ 

1,120  Shoe  “ 

995  Wall  “ 

1,181  Clamps  ‘£ 

159  Cloth  “ 

155  Hat 
57  Stove  “ 

61  Bath  “ 

2,034  Window,  Crumb,  and  all  other  Brushes. 


30,160  Brushes,  total. 

18,640  Corn  Brooms, 

548  Whisk  “ 

1,693  Yards  of  Carpet  woven, 

399  Door  Mats, 

35  Mattresses  made  or  repaired. 

Value, 

BY  FEMALE  PUPILS. 

3,469  Articles  of  Bead  work, 

98  Tidies, 

62  Horse  Nets, 

353  Purses,  Lamp  Mats,  &c., 

Sewing  for  the  House. 

Value, 


89,551  74 


81,014  15 


Total  value, 


810,565  89 
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MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT. 


DR. 


To  Value  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods  on  hand, 
January  1,  1858,  ...... 

“ Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  same  date, 

“ Cost  of  material,  finishing,  &c.,  in  1858, 

“ Rent  of  store,  ....... 

“ Salary  and  commissions  to  salesman,  boy’s  wages, 
porterages,  &c.,  ...... 

“ Overwork  paid  to  pupils  and  inmates  of  “ The  Home,” 
“ Amouut  exchanged  in  trade,  to  complete  assortments, 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  manufacturing  department,  . 


$3,043  03 
1,115  23 
6,485  00 
340  00 

732  30 
2,720  50 
325  00 


$15,301  06 
211  57 


$15,572  63 


CR. 

By  Amount  of  sales  in  1858,  viz. : 

At  the  Institution,  . . . $4,050  97 

At  the  store,  No.  11  S.  Eighth  Street,  7,792  68 

$11,843  65 

“ Value  of  finished  goods  on  hand,  January  1, 1859,  . 2,819  15 
“ Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  January  1,  1859,  . 789  83 

“ Mattresses  and  other  articles  made  by  the  Pupils  for 

the  house,  . . . . . . . 120  00 


$15,572  63 
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ABSTRACT  OP1  THE  TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MALES. 


Armstrong,  llobt.  B., 

Clinton. 

Baker,  William, 

U 

Bennett,  William  IT.. 

Susquehanna. 

Bennett,  Charles, 

u 

Belles,  John  C., 

Butler. 

Cummings,  Alexander, 

Westmoreland. 

Conrad,  Win,  H., 

Somerset. 

Dunn,  William, 

Philadelphia. 

Derringer,  John, 

U 

Ford,  Michael, 

u 

Fish,  Augustus  D., 

U 

Greenmail,  Geo.  W., 

u 

Griffiths,  David, 

Schuylkill. 

Gunton,  John  S., 

Luzerne. 

Henry,  John, 

Northumberland 

Hunt,  Isaac  L., 

Fayette. 

Irwin,  Geo.  W., 

Lancaster. 

Kerr,  Samuel, 

Bucks. 

Ivneass,  Napoleon  B., 

Philadelphia. 

Lynch,  Berriah  M., 

Mercer. 

Morton,  Sylvester, 

Montgomery. 

Mangin,  Lawrence, 

Huntingdon. 

McCollin,  Wm., 

Philadelphia. 

Nece,  Clark  D., 

Erie. 

Nesmyth,  Alfred, 

Philadelphia. 

Owen,  John, 

<< 

Owen,  John, 

Alleghany. 

Palmer,  Clark, 

Bradford. 

Pitcher,  James  H., 

Philadelphia. 

Pollock,  John, 

<( 

NAMES. 

Pontefract,  Edward, 
High  ter,  John  E., 
Snider,  Geo.  W., 
Stahlnecker,  Wm.  H., 
Smith,  Augustus  C., 
Smith,  Joseph, 

Travis,  Geo.  L., 
Witcher,  Barnabas, 
Williams,  Michael, 
Wolverton,  Thomas, 
York,  William, 


FEMALES. 

Basso,  Emma, 

Balles,  Bosanna, 

Bennett,  Emily, 

Boyer,  Emma, 

Burke,  Johanna, 

Blottenberry,  Sarah, 

Clarke,  Ann  Amelia, 

Clarke,  Catherine, 

Campbell,  Hannah, 

Coulton,  Jane  E., 

Clark,  Mary, 

Doherty,  Eliza, 

Greenwalt,  Mary, 

Gardner,  Virginia, 

Graves,  Rosabella, 

Haslem,  Ellen, 

Hogg,  Hannah, 

Howard,  Emma  J., 

Kibby,  Mary  A.  L., 

Lafore,  Lisetta, 

Lyle,  Rachel, 

McCullough,  Isabella. 

Maloy,  Annie, 

Martin,  Bridget, 

Osborne,  Eliza, 


COUNTIES. 

Beaver. 

Montgomery. 

Franklin. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Bradford. 

Huntingdon. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. 

U 

Susquehanna. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Jefferson. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

U 

U 

a 

u 

Alleghany. 

Philadelphia. 

£( 

(C 

u 

(( 

u 

u 

Bucks. 

a 

Philadelphia. 


•SO 


NAMES. 

COUNTIES. 

Pitner,  Martha  T., 

Northumberland. 

Pettit,  Elizabeth, 

Lycoming. 

Puterbaugli,  Susan, 

Luzerne. 

Quinlivin,  Mary, 

Alleghany. 

Quinlivin,  Margaret, 

u 

Roberts,  Emeline, 

Philadelphia. 

Smith,  A.  Almina, 

Erie. 

Starrett,  Elizabeth, 

Philadelphia. 

Shale,  Mary  Ellen, 

Lycoming. 

Shale,  Sarah, 

u 

Squire,  Mary  Ann, 

Bradford. 

Stark,  Eliza  M., 

Philadelphia. 

Smith,  E.  Eleanor, 

York. 

Smart,  Emma, 

Philadelphia. 

Silberman,  Rosalie, 

u 

Wills,  Rebecca, 

Montgomery. 

Winslow,  Mary  Lydia, 

Philadelphia. 

White,  Emma  E., 

u 

Williams,  Elizabeth, 

Luzerne. 

FROM  MARYLAND. 

Talbert,  Margaret  A., 

Washington. 

Wulf,  John  G., 

Baltimore. 

Marriott,  Edward, 

Ann  Arundel. 

FROM  NEW 

JERSEY. 

Flemming,  Charles, 

Salem. 

Garton,  N.  B.  (a  blind  mute) 

, Cumberland. 

Flail,  Euphemia  M., 

Mercer. 

Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Hunterdon. 

Sayres,  Wm.  H., 

Essex. 

Coseboone,  Sarah, 

Atlantic. 

Henessey,  Michael, 

Burlington. 

FROM  DELAWARE. 

Hollingsworth,  Jos.  F.,  New  Castle. 

Reybold,  George,  “ 

Reybold,  John,  “ 

Jefferson,  Joshua,  Sussex. 

Smith,  John,  New  Castle. 
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FROM  ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 


NAMES. 

PLACES. 

Turner,  Emma, 

Texas. 

McHenry,  James  Noel, 

Green  County,  Ga., 

Raynor,  Penelope, 

Georgia. 

Farley,  Ellen, 

Washington. 

Conner,  Edmund  M., 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Patterson,  Jos.  F., 

Augusta,  Me. 

ASSISTANTS. 

McMillan,  William, 

Hildreth,  Hannah, 

Mallett,  Mary  Ann, 

Lynch,  Sarah, 

Gill,  Maria, 

Karrigan,  Ambrose, 

Fennimore,  Elizabeth  A., 

Weaver,  Peter. 

IN  THE  HOME. 

Besant,  Peter, 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 

Cruser,  Matilda, 

Kinney,  Michael, 

Cruser,  Catherine, 

Lawrence,  R.  Louisa, 

Cormany,  Maria, 

McCloskey,  James, 

Carolin,  Thomas, 

Pfahler,  Catharine, 

Donelly,  Mary, 

Raney,  Rebecca, 

Fithian,  Annie, 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  A 

ADULTS  IN  THE  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Brown,  Thomas, 

James,  John, 

Coyle,  James, 

Morgan,  John, 

Crilly,  Michael, 

McManus,  Wm., 

Dewson,  Henry, 

Nichols,  John, 

Dacy,  Thomas, 

Rice,  Alex.  G., 

Folwell,  James  M., 

Riley,  Bernard, 

Flannegan,  James, 

Selkirk,  John  G., 

Gribben,  Thomas, 

Small,  Robert, 

Gilmore,  William, 

Wall,  Matthew, 

Hamilton,  James, 

Wheaton,  Robert. 

Horen,  Edward, 
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TERMS 

FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

Pay  pupils  are  charged  two  hundred  dollars  a year,  which  includes 
board,  instruction,  and  medical  attendance. 

Blind  children,  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  are  provided  for  by  those  States, 
respectively,  for  the  term  of  five  to  eight  years. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  fifteen  years.  Pupils  are  not  usually  received  under  nine,  nor 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  except  for  a more  limited  period,  to  learn 
some  useful  handicraft. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or  to  the  Principal. 

Vacation  continues  two  months — from  1st  July  to  1st  September. 
Pupils  should  commence  with  the  term  in  September,  if  possible. 


FORM  OF  A LEGACY. 

I hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  “ The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,”  in  Philadelphia,  and  their 
successors  forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  &c. ; (if  personal),  the  sum 
of,  &c. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  and  is  convenient  of  access  by  several  city  passenger  railroads, 
viz.,  the  Race  and  Vine  and  Arch  Streets,  and  the  Walnut  Street 
omnibus  line. 

The  Institution  is  open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  Afternoon, 
at  3 o’clock,  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  examine  the  work- 
rooms. At  3J  o’clock  an  exhibition  is  given — consisting  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  exercises  with  the  apparatus  used  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accommodating  the  large  crowds  that 
attend  these  exhibitions,  when  free,  a small  admission  fee  is  charged 
at  the  door.  The  fund  thus  collected  is  appropriated  in  outfits  to 
graduate  pupils,  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

Fancy  articles  and  brushes  are  offered  for  sale,  before  and  after  the 
exhibition,  in  the  female  pupils’  work-rooms. 

The  Store  of  the  Institution  is  at  No.  11  South  Eighth  Street, 
for  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  pupils  and  blind  workmen ; 
where  Corn  Brooms,  Hair  Brushes,  Cloth,  Hat,  Shoe,  and  Horse 
Brushes,  Hand-Scrubs,  Door-mats,  of  coir,  manilla,  and  jute;  and  Rag 
Carpet,  all  made  of  the  best  materials,  are  furnished,  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Grocers  and  other  dealers  are  particularly  invited  to  examine  the 
above  articles.  Exchanges  will  be  made  for  groceries  at  cash  prices. 
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